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"A pint of milk a day for needy children" is the 
first dividend of the recent survey of milk consumption car- 
ried on by club women, in cooperation with school authorities, 
in 59 cities in 46 states. 


This is the slogan proposed to representatives of 
twelve leading women's organizations for whom the Consumers' 
Counsel of the AAA, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, directed and summarized this survey — the largest 
of its kind ever made. 


The under-consumption of milk indicated justifies 
concern. Just over half a pint a day per person was the 
average purchase of fresh milk, yet half of the "persons" in 
the 29,485 families were children. All the families had 
children, yet one family in every seven bought no fresh milk 
at all. 


A first summary of the principal findings is given 
on page 19 of this CONSUMERS' GUIDE. These figures are but 
statistical exhibits of a menace to the oncoming generation. 
It is a menace of weakened children with bad teeth, poor bones, 
possibly rickets, pellagra and other ills caused by a lack of 
sufficient milk. 


This is the challenge which it is hoped the women 
of the country will accept — a challenge to be accepted in 
every town and city in the country -- a challenge which in- 
volves "a pint of milk a day for all needy children". 


Consumers' Counsel, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
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THERE IS NO 
SHORTAGE OF 
ANY ESSENTIAL 
FOOD SUBSTANCE 


A message to Consumers’ 
Guide readers from the Chief of 
“5: Bureau of Home Economics 





In the planning of the simplest meal there are both science and art. I might al- 
most say the simpler the meal the more science and art required, for what must be 
done is to provide, and then serve to the family's taste, the variety of foods the 
human body requires for each and all of its needs. That means choosing foods for 
what they are made of — proteins, minerals, and vitamins, and the energy value or calo— 
ries they furnish in the fat or starch or sugar they contain. Then it means finding 
the combination that will include all the necessary food values and serving the foods 
in attractive form, at a price within our reach. It may not be easy, but usually it 
can be done, 


Looking at the national food supply with this in mind, we check up on the 
nutritive value of each of the foods available for the coming winter. There is no 
shortage of any essential food substance. From any point of view there is food 
enough for us all. The question may be the cost - for there has been a drought in 
the part of the country that produces much of our food. In any case the farmer 
must have better returns than he has had for his work and the goods he produces, if 
his family, and the city worker's family also, are to be in position to buy the prod- 
ucts of either the farm or the factory. 





But whatever the cost, some way must be found to provide the foods we need for 
good health. Where prices go up, it is important to know which of the cheaper foods, 


or combinations of foods, may be used to cover 


Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics 


your food requirements within your food allowance. 
That is exactly where the science of meal planning 
comes in. 


THE EUREAU OF KCME ECONCMICS STANCES READY TO HELP YOU WCRK CUT THIS FROBLEM, AND OFFERS SCME SUGGES- 
TIONS IN THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE, "NOW FCR HIGH FCOD VALUE AT LEAST COST'" WRITE TO THEM IF YOU HAVE ANY 
QUESTIONS. 





Now for- 
HIGH FOOD VALUES 


at feask cosKr 





U. S. Eurezu of Kcme Ecorcmics Tells How to Met Risirg Prices ty Choosing Foods More Scientifically 


WITH FOOD COSTS GOING UP 
and incomes, for most of us, staying 
where they are, how shall we pay the gro- 
cer, the milkman, the butcher, and the 





SO THEN, WHAT HAVE WE? 
Grains in plenty, say the crop statis-— 
titions. That means plenty of flour and 
corn meal, plenty of bread, breakfast 


baker this winter? Is there some way to cereals, plenty of rice. or  heminy 
make our incomes buy sore? To 

some extent, yes. If you choose por By 1933 eagnecren FRESH 
your food carefully for nutritive te VEGETABLES 
value as well as to suit your <4 How tals years 
purse, you can doubtless get Supply compares 


more for your money than you do 
now. Here are some facts to 


remember. LW 


36,185,000,000 LBS. 31,971.000.000185. 33.555.000,000 LBS. 
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FOOD ENOUGH for everytcdy, of for any meal -—— plenty of "energy 
all the usual kinds, notwithstanding the foods." 
drought; more than last year's supply of 
some most important kinds. Nor will POTATOES — both 
white potatoes and sweet pota— 
FIVE YEAR 1933 9 toes —— will te just a len- 
CANNED AVERAGE ESTIMATED tifel hinait , ils 
VEGETABLES a en eee See 
Flow this years 
ey 8 a= f OF CABBAGE AND TOMATOES 
WITT? 105, G71 KCRE THAN USUAL, ard of canned 
with 1927-31 
(Bureau of tcmatoes 14 percent more than 
Agricultural ! y the average for the last five 
Lconomics —_—=— 7 ¥ years. Of dried teans and peas, 
estimare Seat 1) memes 
425, CASES 55.179.000 CASES 59,929,000 CASES ell we can vse. Of fresh vege— 


rising prices mean that all foods will 
go up evenly or at cnce. 


Scme will go 


tatles more than last year; in 


particular, more asparagus, 
limi teans, keets, caktege, carrots, cauli- 


snap beans, 


up faster and higher than others. Some flcwer, green peas, and tcaitoes. 

will te higher at one time, others at 

enother time. The amount of our ex IN ADDITION TO THE 
penditures going to deperd, cs it FRESH VECETABLE cupplies we mzy cxpect 


always has, 


market. 


an 


upon how we choose as well 
as upon the cost of what we find in the 


pore cerned vegetables than usual. Rather 
less of scme fresh fruits Lut more of 


others, and more canned fruits. Of meats 
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less than usual, but no actual shortage. 
As much milk as we ordinarily use. 





WE COME BACK to the question 
of how to choose our food so we oan pay 
the bill. And right there we meet a com 
forting fact. Rarely, if ever, is the 
best meal, from the standpoint of health, 
the most expensive. The best meal, chosen 
without regard to cost, includes a certain 
variety of foods selected because they 
furnish, in satisfying combination attrac- 
tively served, the substances necessary 
for the health and well-being of the human 
body. And the number and variety of com- 
binations that meet those requirements is 
in our country almost countless. You 
can't choose by price alone, either for 
kind or quality. But you can choose for 
kind and quality within price limits and 
come out suprisingly well, both as to the 
food value and the palatability of your 
meal — if you know how. 





THE IDEAL THING, of course, 
would be to choose for nutritive value, 
balance and individual taste without res- 
pect to cost. But when you must count it 
very carefully, follow the advice of the 
nutrition specialists and begin by clas- 
sifying the foods we use in five groups 
such as these: Milk; vegetables and 
fruits; meats, fish, eggs, and cheese; 
bread and cereals; fats and sugars. Then 
choose something from each group every 


cay. That will do for a general pattern. 
The details are more complex. 





FOODS IN SOME OF THOSE 
CROUPS will cost more than others, and 
among the more expensive are milk, vege- 
tables and fruits, the "protective "foods. 
You cannot afford to economize by cutting 
out or even cutting down too much on the 
protective foods. Therefore, the nu- 
tritionists suggest, make sure of milk, 
vegetables and fruits first of all. Then 
select your meats, fish, eggs, or cheese, 
your bread and cereals, and such fats 
and sugars as you may need. And then, 
to choose, within different classes of 
food, the low-cost items, in order to 
get the most for your money -— always re- 
membering nutritive value. 





WHAT THEN, CAN WE ODO 
ABOUT MILK, which is one of the higher 
cost foods? That, of course, is what 
the Federal Government and many of the 
States are trying to find out, but here 
is something to remember. Milk may 
come high, but it gives high returns 
in focd value, and supplements all other 
focds. Milk in some form should be on 
your list. But there are ways to econ- 
omize on milk. You may want only fresh 
milk to drink, but you will do just as 
well, for cooking purposes, to buy evaporat— 
ed milk or dried milk, which usually cost 
less. The food values are practically 
the same. 





NOW FOR HIGH FOOD VALUES AT LEAST COST 





YOU CAN USE DRIED SKIM MILK, 
add a little more butter than usual to your 
diet, and you have the same food value at 
cost. You may not 
find dried skim milk at your grocer's now, 
but keep on asking for it, and meantime 
try the nearest baker or ice-cream maker. 


considerably lower 


They use dried skim milk in what they make, 
and possibly they will sell it te vou in 
small packages. Or maybe you can arrange 
with your neighbors to buy it in quantity, 
so you can use it up within a week or two, 
oramontnh., It does not keep indefinitely, 
but in a friction-top can, a self-sealing 
tightly 
covered and in a cool place, it will keen 


jar, or any other container if 


a month or more. 





WHEN WE COME TO VEGETABLES, 
it is probable that potatoes will continue 
to be as good a buy as ever, and it is 
well to remember that Irish potatoes and 
sweet potatoes may be used interchangeably 
in the diet. This is not to say they con- 
tain exactly the same focd substances, but 
some of the same and each has its advan- 
In the South, 


tages. sweet potatoes arc 


cheaper. 








(continued) 


THE NEXT GREAT VEGETABLE 
STAND-BY is dried beans or peas. They 
are many—sided in food value and next to 
the grains, are cheapest 
crop everywhere in the 


spent for dried beans or dried peas gives 


probaoly the 


world, Money 


good returns. 





WE MUST HAVE GREEN AND LEAFY 


» and there we turn first to cab- 


bage, which is abundant this year, and 
is usually the cheapest of all the leafy 
vegetables. When we can pay more, we may 
have Spinach or broccoli, brussels sprouts 
or cauliflower, snap beans, or asparagus, 
green peas, etc. But the more expensive 
greens are no better in food value than 
turnip tops, mustard, or the edible weeds. 
Use yellow vegetables, too, such as car- 
if you 
grated, 
you get their 


rots amd yeliow turnips. And 
choose carrots and use them raw, 
or in sticks like celery, 
full food the quantity you 
use will not cost much. This is true 


and all the 


value, and 


of cabbage, turnips, celery, 


salad vegetables when used raw. 


AND THEN TOMATOES, which are 


highly important, fresh or canned. For- 
tunately, canned tomatoes are on _ hand 
in abundance for this winter. A tomato 


more than a re- 
dinner. The 
useful 


juice cocktail is much 
freshing 


only other 


prelude to 
food that 
in this way is grapefruit or orange juice 


your 
is equally 


—- or any of the citrus fruits, tangerines, 
lemons, or limes. These fruits are inter- 
changeable with tomatoes in the diet — 
but tomatoes are usually cheaper, so if 


you choose here on the hasis of price you 
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won't go wrong Even the baby may have 


either tomato juice, or orange juice, as 
the price may dictate 
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FRUITS of ali kinds are im- 
portant for many of the same reasons vege-—- 
tables are important, but one of the sta- 
ple fruit crops is smaller than usual this 
year =-- apples There are more peaches 
and pears this year than last, grapes are 
not quite so plentiful, apricots decidedly 
less. But of most fruits, more have been 
canned this Summer, so the winter supply 
of canned fruits will be ahead of what we 
had last year. With plenty of citrus 
fruits fresh, and more than last year of 
the canned tomatoes and canned fruits, it 
should be possible to fare very well by 
choosing the fruit that is cheapest in 
your market -- unless, of course, you have 
your own pantry comfortably filled with 
what you have canned during the summer 
And you can always use some dried fruits 
-- especially dried prunes, dried peaches, 
and apricots 





WE COME THEN TO MEATS, FISH, 
CHEESE, AND EGGS. There may be less meat 
on the market than uSual after midwinter, 
when present stocks are gone. Meantime, 
there is more of the cheaper grades than 
usual, because of the emergency slaughter 
of cattle from the. drought regions And 
it must not be forgotten (either now or 
later when more of the choice cuts come 
on the market) that a good cook can make 


a Swiss steak out of cheap cuts that she 


Cannot broil, and pot roast from chuck or 


round or rump Hash or stew from plate 
beef is just as nutritious as the por- 
terhouse or sirloin steak Nor is there 


for practical purposes, any difference 
between beef, veal, pork and lamb. when 


it comes to food value 


THE CHEAPEST LIVER, too. i: 
Just aS nutritious as the most expensive 
It is all a matter of choice and pocket- 


book: remembering that, skilfully treated 


the cheap meats can Surprise the epicure 





THERE ARE ALSO PLENTY OF 
FISH, which usually are a good buy be- 
cause there is so little waste in most 
of the market kinds Canned salmon and 


canned tuna have no waste at all Fish 


Yn 


have all the chief food values of beef, 
pork, lamb, or poultry, and some besides 

So, if you like fish, you can count on 
the meat Supply plus the fish Supply and 
be sure of as much of these foods as you 
could possibly want. 


WE SHALL HAVE PLENTY OF 
CHEESE, which should not be too expensive, 
and is such concentrated food that a 
pound goes a long way in food value - 
the same kind of food value we count on 
in meat, and more besides You would 
not want a cheese dish in the same meal 
with meat, and you would not need meat 
that day Eggs, of course, are important, 
and may not be too plentiful this winter 
But if you have plenty of milk and cheese, 
and some lean meat or fish, you can do 
with fewer eggs. 


4 
Continued on page 13 












CAREFUL CONSUMERS 
GET MOST FOOD FOR 
THEIR MONEY BY: 


|. PLANNING BEFORE GOING TO 
MARKET 

2. SHOPPING AROUND TO COMPARE 
PRICES 

3. BUYING BY GRADE 

4. WATCHING THE SCALES 
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CAREFUL CONSUMERS 
GET MOST FOOD FOR 
THEIR MONEY BY: 


5S. TAKING HOME THE MEAT TRIMMINGS 

6. LEARNING HOW TO SUBSTITUTE 
LOW-COST FOODS 

7. USING THE LEFT OVERS 

&. CHECKING ON WEIGHTS OF 
PACKAGES 



























WHAT ARE FAIR PRICES ? 


IN ADDITION it would 


which went into manufacturing the 


building the railroads, and 


facilities ne 





has existed ever since exchange began. 





THE PROBLEM OF FAIR PRICES principles which the consumer can 


ollow We shall mention three o 


e, St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas 


transporting hogs and hog produ 





the warehouses, packing plants and 


THESE LABOR COSTS and 
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rketing a pound of pork chops 





be nec- 


essary to consider the labor involved in 


ante 


truck and by railroad and even the labor 
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1 other 


essary to get the hog 
ducts from the farmer to the consumer 


mine the labor involved in producing 
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They argued that prices of gooc 
be based on the amount of labor required fl Prices of the commodity ir 
in producing them different markets. should be the 
Same except for differences i 
OUR MODERN SYSTEM OF E transportation costs and differ- 
MY i o complex that it woul imost ences_in_ quality. There appeare 
impossible to figure just ea able to be no good reason why consumer 
prices according to the principles cf the in scranton a month ago should pay 
ancient scholar an average of 10.3 cents per pound 





for pork ops it would be necessary to cost of transporting flour from 
nd out how much time the farme spent mill to bakery is a very small 
in growing the g and ir wing feed portion of the price of brea 
for the hog The labo of the commis- and average city prices of bread 
ion mar the packer, the wholesale meat should be about the same through- 
leale: the retailer an other dealers out the country In the case of 























CHANGES IN RETAIL AND FARM VALUES OF TYPICAL MONTHLY 
PURCHASES PER FAMILY OF CERTAIN FOODS 


poet B.-L 


RETAIL VALUE 
$26.1 






FARM VALUE 
_ $12.40 


39)?! 
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FIRST 8 MONTHS 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 








HOW MUCH OF WHAT YOU PAID FOR FOOD WENT TO THE FARMERUTU é 
Lach whole pile of dollars shows what rhe consumer paid. The dark park of 
each pile shows the aollars the farmer received. 

See page /3 for more detailed figures, /9Z4-/9IF4 


necessarily vary according to the (4) Charges for trans- 





distance from producing areas. portation, processing and_mar- 





keting Should be as low as pos— 





sible consistent with the main-— 














(2) Prices should be closely tenance of efficient services. 
related to quality. The consumer These charges should drop when 
who pays a premium price should wages and other costs drop. As 
get premium quality. Consumers who already noted, a proper return 
are willing to buy the lower grades to labor is part: of a fair price, 
should be able to get them more but when wages or other costs go 
cheaply. It is for this reason up, these charges should not be 
that consumers are interested in increased more than enough 
the development of grades and cover the higher costs. This 
standards, in packages of known principle has been used a great 
weight, and in the labeling of deal during the past year as a 
packages in such a way as to in- J to the reasonableness of 


dicate clearly and accurately the aad uges. 
quality of the contents. 
THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 














(3) A reasonable price would be ECONOMICS is gathering and studying price 
high enough to allow farmers asa data from many sources and has calculated 
group reasonably good standards of from month to month during the past ten 
living. Prices received by far- years the relation between prices re- 
mers have been very low since 1930. ceived by farmers and prices paid by city 
Many farmers lost their farms, consumers for the most important foods 
and living standards dropped to a and for some cotton products. 
dangerously low level during the 
depression. Some improvement was THE PILES OF DOLLARS above 
made in 1933 and during the past two and the table of figures on page 13 
months the drought has raised prices give a summary of these price comparisons 
at the farm, but further increases based on 14 foods. These figures show 
will be necessary to restore to the for each year since 1924 the average cost 
farmers a purchasing power as great of a month's supply of these foods for a 
as they had before the war. typical family. 
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WHAT ARE FAIR PRICES? (Continued) 


THE FOODS included are 
12.4 pounds of beef, 6.2 pounds of pork, 
0.7 pounds of lamb, 1.9 pounds hens, 5.1 
dozen eggs, 28.1 quarts whole milk, 6.4 
pounds of evaporated milk 5.5 pounds but-— 


ter, 1.0 pounds’ cheese, 2.9 pounds 
rice, 58.7 pounds potatoes, 22.0 pounds 
flour, 44.2 pounds bread and 1.9 pounds 


of macaroni. 


THE FARM VALUES represent 
the amount of money received by farmers 
for the raw materials going into these 
foods. The difference between the retail 
values and the farm values (or the "spread") 
represents all the 


charges for trans— 


portation, processing and marketing.* 


THESE FIGURES are being kept 
up to date and studied in detail by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. They 
are very useful in determining when city 
retail prices are out of line with prices 
at the farm. 


FROM 1929 to 1932 the table 
opposite shows that city retail prices 
of these foods dropped 36 percent; the 
farm prices dropped 55 percent; while 
charges for transportation, processing and 
marketing dropped only 18 percent. 
of the costs of food distribution and 


Many 
pro- 
cessing are relatively fixed, This fact 
is partly responsible for the severe drop 
in farm prices during a depression. 


AS PRICES IMPROVE it is in- 
portant that distribution costs be kept 
low, and that charges should not increase 
more than enough to cover such additional 
costs as high wage rates and processing 
taxes. 


SO FAR THE INCREASE in 
charges seems, on the whole, to have been 
reasonable. Comparing the first six 
months of 1934 with the first half of 
1933, we find that the charges for trans- 
porting, processing and marketing the 
family's food supply of 14 foods for a 


month have increased $1.18. 


ABOUT ONE HALF of this in- 
crease is accounted for by the processing 
taxes on wheat and hogs. The other half 
is due largely to higher wages and other 
higher costs. There has been no general 
pyramiding of food prices. 





THE CONSUMER naturally is 
interested not only in the average situ-— 
ation but in the facts about prices of in- 
dividual food items. There is not room 
to discuss each item here, but consumers 
can use the data published regularly in 
the Guide to check on the reasonableness 


of prices and of price changes. 


THE FAIRNESS OF PRICES can 
by judged by comparing price changes in 
City stores with changes in prices paid 
to farmers, by comparing prices in dif- 
ferent cities, and by comparing prices 
of different grades 
foods. 


and qualities of 


ee, 


Senior Agricultural Economist 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


<2 SEE TABLE ON OPPOSITE PAGE SHOWING COST OF TRANSPORTING, PROCESSING AND MARKETING FOODS, 1924 to 1934. 
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WHAT ARE FAIR PRICES? 





(Continued from opposite page) 


COST OF TRANSPORTING, PROCESSING AND MARKETING FOODS, 1924 to 1934 
(Spread between cost of a month's supply of 14 foods for a typical family and the value 
of these foods at the farm) 


Retail Value 
Year Value at farm 
1924 $24.04 $10.81 
1925 26.24 12.54 
1926 26.97 13.04 
1927 26.16 12.19 
1928 20.97 12.44 
1929 26,21 12.40 
1930 24.20 10.82 
1931 19.89 7.55 
1932 16.78 5.54 
1933 16.44 5.81 
1934 (first 
8 months) 17.95 6.59 


Margin between values at Percentage 
farm and at retail Margin 
$13.23 55.0% 
13.70 52.2 
13.93 51.6 
13.96 53.4 
13.73 52.9 
13.71 52.5 
13.46 55.6 
12.35 62.1 
11.24 67.0 
10.63 64.7 
13.36 63.3 








NOW FOR HIGH FOOD VALUES AT LEAST COST (continued from p. 7) 





AND NOW TO FATS AND SUGARS. 
Salt pork is the least expensive of fat 
meats and, when cooked with vegetables, or 
or any of the bland foods, gives 
them flavor. Lard has uSually been the 
cheapest of the cooking fats, and for 
shortening in hot biscuits or pastry good 
lard is unexcelled. For some kinds of 
frying you may prefer vegetable oils for 
flavor. Among the salad oils you can 
doubtless be happy with corn or cottonseed 
oils which cost less than olive oil and 
serve the same purpose on your table. When 


rice, 


it comes to table fats you have your choice 
of butter, with the food values of milk 
fat, and margarine, which is a good fuel 
food and always somewhat cheaper than but- 
ter. There is plenty of both, and you can 


choose according to your pocketbook ——- pro- 
vided you get plenty of milk fat in the 
form of whole milk or cream. 





SUGAR -— white sugar -- is 
an energy food and serves exactly the same 
purpose in the diet as the starch in your 
bread and cereals. 
centrated. 


But it is highly con- 
The amount of sugar you actual- 
ly need if you have plenty of bread, milk 
and potatoes will not cost you much. 


SOQ THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF 
all the important kinds of food this win- 
ter. If you follow the plan suggested here, 
you can make a food budget which you may be 
able to balance two ways at once -—— one way, 
to make food values meet food needs; the other, 
to make cost meet the money you have to spend. 
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CHANGES_IN_CITY RETAIL PRICES 





Apr. 24 Aug. 14 Aug. 28 Change in city family increased from $18.51 
A 























Kind_of Food 1934 1934 1934 4 months on August 14 to $19.08 on August 
Cereal Products ¢ ¢ ¢ %, 28. The average cost of the samo 
Flour, 1b, 4.7 5.0 5.0 6,4 list of goods in 1931 was $19.89 

Macaroni, lb. 15.5 15.7 15.8 1.9 
Wheat cereal, 24.2 24.3 24.3 0.4 THE FARMER RECEIVED 
28 oz. pkg. $7.50 of the $19.08 spent for a 
Vegetables_—canned month's supply of these foods on 
Corn, #2 can ne es 11.3 11.4 0.9 August 28, leaving $11.58 to pay 
Peas, #2 can 16.5 16.8 LG 3.0 for the cost of transporting, pro- 
Tomatoes, #2 can 10.6 10.4 10.4 Le? cessing and marketing. 
Vegetables — fresh 
Potatoes, lb. Ae 0 eat -22.2 THE FARMER got about 
Onions, lb. 4 4. 4.4 aoe 39 cents of each dollar spent by 
Cabbage, lb. 3.5 3.6 oO 0.0 consumers for these foods on Aug— 
Vegetables — fresh st 28 This does not include the 
Lettuce, head 9.3 9.5 a ae Lie amount received by hog producers 
Spinach, lb. 6.5 8.8 8.9 36.9 and wheat producers in the form of 
Carrots, bunch 5 4.9 4.9 -10.9 benefit and rental payments. 
Fruit - canned 
Peaches, #24 can 17.9 18.6 18:7 4.5 FARMERS HAVE BEEN 
Pears, #2} can 20.8 a 21.6 3.8 getting a much better price for 
Pineapple, #23 can 21.9 ry deg | 26-9 aa f hogs, which had been at a very 
Fruit_—_fresh low level for some time. Their 
Apples, lb. 6.5 6.0 5.8 -10.8 hogs sold for 64 cents more per 
Bananas, doz. eeu 23.5 22.9 252 100 lbs. on August 15 than a month 
Oranges, doz. rE f 37.5 37.2 34.3 before. 


NEWS-NOTES FROM THE 


SO MANY FARMERS HAD TO dis- 
pose of their cattle because of lack of 
feed due to the drought that there had to 
be immediate action. AAA has bought six 
million of these cattle and 100,000 sheep 
—- and is still buying, but now at a slower 
rate. 


IN THIS HUGE PROJECT, AAA's 
depression-fighters found themselves up 
against an overwhelming mass of detailed 
work to be dispatched with express speed 

a war-time job in peace-time. They 
tackled it. 


IT'S TWO-WAY RELIEF, meeting 
not only the farmer's emergency but at the 


CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL’S DESK 


same time the need of many city people too 
poor to buy meat. For the meat from these 
animals is given free to unemployed fam- 
ilies who are on relief. 


ONE METHOD of meeting the 
amazing situation in which we find our- 
selves ~— harassed by a surplus and a lack 
at the same time. 

CO-OPERATIVE CONSUMERS of 40 
nations, numbering 70 millions, were re- 
presented this month in London at the con- 
ference cf the International Co-operative Al- 
liance. Organizations of co-operative con- 
sumers claim about 1,500,000 members in the 
United States 


=: To 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PRICES JF MILK, BUTTER AND CHEESE aii 
went up during the last half of Aug- 
ust. of fluid 
milk and however, has been 
very moderate since last 
amounting to about 3 percent. 


The rise in prices 
cheese, 
spring - 


BUTTER PRICES HAVE GONE UP about 17 per- 
cent since April, and the 
was particularly rapid during August. 


advance 


THE HIGHER PRICES are definitely due 
to the drought which has held milk 
production at low levels all summer. 
Pasture conditions have been very poor 


and feed is scarce and high-priced. 


EVEN NOW FARM PRICES of butterfat are low 
in relation to the cost of feeds so 
it is likely that milk production 
per cow will continue lower than nor- 
mal for several months. 


STOCKS OF BUTTER on September 1 were 
reported at 121 million pounds. This 
is 54 million pounds less than last 
year's stocks of the same date. 


FARM PRICES OF BUTTERFAT rose from 22.1 
cents a pound on July 15 to 24.3 
cents on August 15. 


WHOLESALE MILK prices increased only 
Slightly: from $1.50 to $1.52 a hun- 
dred pounds. 
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Average Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1954 (cents) __ 
Milk Cheese Butter 
Markets qt. lb. UD 
United States 11.4 24.3 35.6_ 
EL 2 ee eae eee ern 12.0 23.8 34.5 
BAR CAMOID <nscsccccscsssisses cacv.s aw 21.0 35.9 
Birminghanm........ 13.5 20.4 34.6 
Boston 10.7 6.7 35.0 
Bridgeport 14.0 28.2 35.3 
Buffalo... 12.0 a ee 32.9 
Butte 11.0 20.9 oL.T 
Charleston, S. C. 13.0 A I 32.0 
Chicago 10.0 2f.1 33.7 
Cincinnati 12.0 25.8 32.0 
Cleveland 232.0 Zo.0 Sea 
Columbus 10.0 26.0 $2.7 
Dallas 10.0 25.6 32.9 
Denver 9.0 24.9 34.6 
Detroit 11.0 24.1 33.7 
Fall River 12.0 4 | 34.3 
Houston... 12.0 20.5 33.1 
Indianapolis 9.0 25.4 33.8 
Jacksonville 14.0 19.8 33.4 
Kansas City 12.0 235.2 S24 
Little Rock 12.0 eeu 31.3 
Los Angeles 11.0 eee Se.7 
Louisville 11.0 25.4 oe.T 
Manchester 11.0 25.3 34.5 
Memphis 11.0 20.6 33.1 
Milwaukee 10.0 24.6 Sf 
Minneapolis 10.0 24.1 Sed 
Mobile 12.8 pee: 32.0 
Newark... 13.0 24.5 35.8 
New Haven. 14.0 30.7 34.7 
New Orleans — 11.0 ee. $2.8 
New York. 22.5 27 .s 34.9 
Norfolk. 14.0 20.9 33.4 
SRNR case inca nt aiosecy tee teesics 10.0 23.8 31.4 
Peoria 10.0 eed S24 
Philadelphia 11.0 27.4 Kf Ay 
Pittsburgh... 11.0 25.6 35.8 
Portland, Me.. 213..0 26.2 $5.2 
Portland, Ore. 10.4 20.7 32.4 
Providence 12.0 235.7 34.7 
Richmond i2.0 Ee.9 33.8 
Rochester 12.0 26.6 32.0 
St. Louis... 12.0 23.2 So.7 
st. Paul. - 10.0 24.2 32.1 
Salt Lake City..... 10.0 19.6 32.8 
San Francisco... 12.0 mi.? 33.9 
Savannah, 13.0 21.0 33.1 
Scranton.. 11.0 25.3 34:5 
SO | eee ee re 9.7 20.4 33.9 
Springfield, Ill.. 10.0 23.3 <A | 
Washington, D. c. 13.0 26.3 35.7 
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FOOD PRICE INCREASE WAS LESS IN 
SOME REGIONS THAN IN OTHERS 





CITY FOOD PRICES went up 
7.4 percent this summer, but the rise 
was less in the southeastern states than 
in the central states. This map was made 
from U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
tail food price reports for April 24, 
1934 and August 28, 1934. 


THE CITIES REPORTING in 
each region were: North Atlantic — Bos- 





ton, Bridgport, Buffalo, Fall River, 
Manchester, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittcburgh, Portland, Me., 
Providence, Rochester, Scranton; South 
Atlantic -— Altanta, Baltimore, Charles-— 
ton, Jackscenville, Norfolk, Richmond, Sa- 
vannah, Washington, D. C.; North Central 
- Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colunm- 
bus, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 





Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, 
ot. Louis, St. Paul, Springfield, If1l.; 
South Central -— Birmingham, Dallas, Hous- 








ton, Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, 
Mobile, New Orieans; Western = Butte, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore.; Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle. 


FARMERS ARE GETTING A BETTER 
INCOME out of the higher prices paid by 
city people for food, although not all of 
the increase goes to farmers. Cash income 
of farmers will be nearly a billion dol- 
lars more this year than last year, ac-— 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics estimate 


THE FARMER'S SHARE of what 
a city family pays for a month's supply of 
14 foods has gone up from $5.54 in 1932 
to $6.59 in the first 8 months of 1934. 
Changes in the family's food cost, year 
by year, and in the farmer's’ share 
of 210, are shown in the table on 
page 13. 
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BREAD 


TEE AVERAGE PRICE OF EREAD has gone up 


again. 


INCREASES of 0.1 cent a pound were re- 
ported for both wheat and rye bread. 


THE PRESENT AVERAGE price of 8.4 cents a 
pound is 0.3 cent above the nrice re- 
vorted on July 3 and 0.5 cent abova 
the price which was revorted from De- 
cenker 9, 19335 through March 13, 1934. 


AT THE LOW POINT in the first four months 
of 13335 the price was quoted at 6.4 
cents a pound which is 2 cents lower 
than the preseat level 


TEE INCREASES in retail bread prices dur- 
ing the past few months have been some- 
wnat more than encuzh to cover the in- 
creased cost of flour and other bread 
ingredients. 


TEE WHOLESALE COST of the ingredients in 
a typical pound loaf of bread on Aug- 
ust 28 was estimated at about 2.25 
cents, 


THE PRESENT SPREAD between ingredient 
costs and retail prices is the highest 
Since the summer of 1921. 


PART OF TEE INCREASED spread may be ac- 
countei for by higher wages in the 
packing indastry and in the retail 
trade. 


BREAD PRICES SHOULD NOT GO ANY HIGHER, 
however, uniess prices of flour should 
GO Up again. Flour prices do not now 
seem likely to increase very substan- 
tially during the rest of the year. 


» 18 - 





Average Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1934 (cents) 











White Whole Wheat 

Markets 425.) (2%. 2 
Unites States 8.4 2 8.9 
Atlanta 3.9 9.4 9,1 
Baltimore 3.7 9:2 9.8 
Birmingham 9.6 9.6 9.8 
Boston 8.3 9.4 8.9 
Bridgeport = ay 9.1 9.2 
Buffalo 8.3 8.3 9.2 
Butte 9.5 9. 9 
Charleston, S. C 8.9 9, 10. 
‘Chicago 7.3 fs 8, 
Cincinnati Se 9. 9, 
Cleveland 7.8 8. 8.5 
Columbus 8.2 8.9 9.3 
Dallas 1.8 159 7.8 
Denver .. 7.4 8.9 7.6 
Detroit ou cy 150 
Fall River 5.3 5.7 9,1 
Houston 7.8 43% 7.6 
Indianapolis 1.0 a4 8.g 
Jacksonville 9.8 9.9 10:3 
Kansas City 8.3 8, 9. 
Little Rock 10.0 9, tee 
Los Angeles i Pe ai, 8.2 
Louisville 7.4 B. 8. 
Manchester 8.8 9. 9. 
Memphis 8.5 8, 9.: 
Milwaukee NG ae ac 7 
Minneapolis 8.4 8.8 9,2 
Mobile 8.9 9.7 3, 
Newark 9.1 9.2 93 
New Haven 8.6 9.0 9, 
New Orleans 8.3 9.0 9, 
New York 8.8 8.8 9, 
Norfolk 8.4 8.8 9, 
Omaha 8.3 B.7 8. 
Peoria 8.2 9.9 8, 
Philadelphia 8.6 Bz 9, 
Pittsburgh 8.4 8.8 <i 
Portiand, Me. 9.1 9.5 9.6 
Portland, Ore. 9.1 10.1 9.2 
Providence 8.2 8.8 9.€ 
Richmond 8.6 8.8 9.3 
Rochester 8.1 Be 8.G 
St. Louis 8.4 9.0 9,5 
St. Paul 8.6 9,0 9.5 
Salt Lake City. 1.0 8.9 sar =. 
San Francisco. 9.2 -° Ba | 8.8 
Savannah.. 9.4 9.8 10.4 
Scranton ..... 9.3 9.6 9.7 
Seattle... 9.34 0.7 SNe 
Springfield, Ill. 8.6 9.2 9.7 
Washington, D.C. 8.3 8.8 eB 

















MILK 


CONSUMER NEWS 


NATIONAL MILK SURVEY: CONSUMERS' 


COUNSEL'S FIRST SUMMARY FOR 59 CITIES 





AMOUNT OF fanm- 





$21.29 week. | 


| half a small can a week 
idly milk purchases was re- HOW MUCH MILK ARE | per family. 
ported by 29,485 families, CHILDREN GETTING? | 
all of whom had children in Women have been | THESE MILK  pur- 
school. looking into this | chases - adding together 
in 59 cities in 46 | fresh and canned milk --- 
161,010 was the States. We are are very low compared with 
total number of persons in summarizing their | the milk quantities speci- 
the families - 78,987 of reports, and here | fied by the U. S. Bureau 
them children. Average are the first find | of Home Economics balanced 
family had from 2 to o ings--—briefly set | diets. 
Children; average family in- down as they come | 
come represented was from the tabulators. LESS MILK was pur- 
! 
| 


chased by the average family 





NO FRESH MILK at all was 
bought by over 14% of the families. 
Less than 1% quarts a day per family 
was average purchase of fresh milk --~ 
just over half a pint a day per person. 
Nearly half these "persons" were children. 


BUT EVAPORATED MILK was 
bought - about two tall cans and about 


MILK IN 


MANY SCHOOL-CHILDREN are 
to buy milk cheaply in England under the 
"milk-in-school scheme", in which the 
Milk Marketing Board co-operates with 
the national Government and with educa- 
tion and public-health authorities. 


A PRICE CUT was announced 
by the Board last month, from a penny 
(2 cents) to a half-penny (1 cent) for a 
third of a pint. 


IT IS EXPECTED THAT the 
number of school children taking this 
ration will go up from a million to three 
million. 


than even the "restricted" 
diet allows --- the lowest-priced of 
the Bureau's four levels of food—buying, 
a diet considered too low in nutritive con- 
tent to live on safely for long. 


THE CONSUMERS' COUN- 
SEL comments upon the results of the survey 
on page 2 of this CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 


s CHO OLS 


NOT ONLY SOCIAL SERVICE, 
says the Milk Marketing Board, but also 
good merchandising policy -- likely to 
make a "milk-minded" nation in the future. 


"MEDICAL RESEARCH has 
shown", said an authority in a radio talk 
from London last month, "that the addition 
of a pint a day to the diet of a growing 
boy improves the growth rate, the physique, 
the power of resistance to disease, and 
the mentality." 


BUT THE PRODUCTION OF 
MILK in Great Britain is such, he added, 
that "there is not one pint per head of the 
population even if we could get it to them." 


—" 








CEREAL PRODUCTS 


THERE WAS VERY LITTLE CHANGE in prices 
of cereal products during the last 
half of August. Average prices of 
flour and of wheat 
the same and macaroni is reportec 
0.1 cent a pound. 


FLOUR PRICES are now about 6 p 
higher than they were on April 2 


THE PRICES OF WHEAT ROSE sharply during 
July and August in the United States 
and in important wheat markets through- 
out the world, but have since lost some 
of the gains. 


IN SPITE OF SMALL YIELDS in a number of 
countries, it is generally understood 
that the world's achat of wheat are 
more than adequate for this year's needs. 


STOCKS’ OF WHEAT HAVE BEEN HIGHER in this 
country and abroad for several years, 
and this will prevent a shortage. How- 
ever, it is expected that the stocks by 
next summer will be reduced to about 
normal levels and for that reason wheat 
prices are not likely to fall back to 
the low levels which existed in 1932 
and early in 1933. 


THIS DOES NOT MEAN THAT consumers are go- 
ing to pay substantially higher prices 
for cereal product 


PRICES OF THESE PRODUCTS HAVE ALREADY 
INCREASED IN LINE WITH THE INCREASED 
COST OF WHEAT and there is nothing in 
the situation now which would indicate 
any marked change in retail prices of 
cereals during the rest of the year. 


_ 


Average Retail Prices, 


1934 (cents) 





Markets 


1b.) 


Macaroni Wheat cereal 
(28 oz pkg) 











United States 5, 2 24. 
5.6 16.6 25.5 
5.0 16.3 25. 
5.3 15.9 Bo. 
5.4 16.7 Zo. 
Bridgeport 3.0 16.6 Vd a 
Buffalo Bie 15.9 oO. 
Butte 5.2 16.2 20. 
Charleston, S. 9.6 16.2 20.5 
Chicago 4.9 15.3 24. 
Cincinnati 4.6 14.4 rH Ae 
Cleveland 4.8 Lh 23.5 
Columbus 4.4 16.7 26.8 
Dallas ae 17.8 25.0 
Denver 4.0 by a 22.9 
Detroit Boi 14.5 25.09 
Fall River 5.4 15.6 22.9 
Houston 4.9 13.3 Ree 
Indianapolis 4.6 15.8 29.9 
Jacksonville 5.5 16.2 25.4 
Kansas City 4.6 5.4 24.3 
Little Rock 5.3 16.8 27.8 
Los Angeles 4.7 15.2 25.8 
Louisville 5.4 14.5 24.0 
Manchester 5.4 17.8 25.6 
Memphis 5.5 14.9 25.2 
Milwaukee 4.8 14.5 24.5 
Minneapolis 4.9 14.0 25.8 
Mobile 5.0 16.2 25.9 
Newark 5.4 16.1 22.4 
New Haven 5.5 ape | 23.8 
New Orleans 6.1 10.1 25.0 
New York 5.4 17.0 25.35 
Norfolk 5.0 15.6 24.9 
Omaha 4.5 18.4 24.5 
Peoria 4.8 16.3 25.9 
Philadelphia 5.4 16.6 wee 
Pittsburgh 4.6 16.2 23.3 
Poriland, Me. 5.3 17.4 24.2 
Portland, Ore. 4.2 15.3 yf 
Providence 5.6 15.3 22.9 
Richmond 5.3 15.4 2o.5 
Rochester D.2 15.8 24.5 
St. Louis 4.9 Sieg 25.4 
St. Paul 4.9 14.8 23.8 
Salt Lake City 3.8 18.2 24.2 
San Francisco 5.0 15.3 24.2 
Savannah 5.4 15.9 24.9 
Scranton... 5.2 16.8 25.0 
Seattle... oe 16-1 25.7 
Springfield, I1l.. 16.2 24.2 
Washington, D. C. 16.6 235.6 











Mark 


Unit 


Atla 
Balt 
Birm 
Bost 
Brid 
Buff 
Butt 
Char 
Chic 
Cin¢ 
Cle, 
Colt 
Dal] 
Den 
Ceti 
Fail 
Hous 
Indi 
Jacl 
Kans 
Lit 
Los 
Lou: 
Man 
Mew] 
Milt 
Mini 
Mob. 
New 
New 
New 
New 
Nor 
Oma! 
Peo 
Phi 
Pit 
Por 
Por 
Pro 
Ric 





























Average Retail Prices, Aug. 28,1934 (cents) 

bea _— Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast 

Ke) Warkets lb. 1b. Lh. 

—- Uaited States 29.8 23.2 17.2 
AD EARS sco ssessvvsecscescvaeess 50.9 yy ae | a iar! 
BattaMOPe.......003.sss00000% 30.1 24.2 16.7 
BirMaINZNa........65.0.....5. : 29.0 23.4 16.1 
ICEL IC) iy ae ee : 41.3 et.o Ceo BEEF 
BRLGSEPOP LT... ic vssesivatscees 37.5 29.6 23.3 
BURA Or. sscccsecesiesveavays » 88:0 cO.e 16.3 
BU Os cas cit easses sass eevee 20.5 3 13.1 BEEF PRICES went up from August 14 
Charleston, S. C. e1.0 a ie 147 to August 28 and some further in- 
INCE IO Nas acccsssecesv ccs 28.8 24.6 8.8 crease is likely in September due 
epliaves Urs): (Aaa ere (eee. 21.0 14.2 to higher prices paid in the mar- 
CHONG RAR sicsiccassissccwscves 28.9 24.2 18.4 ket for beef animals. 
ere ki OT: Ea ee ; Sao 23.9 18.5 
DAM BGSs. 5. c.ysiscticsavansnes : AS Re 24.4 16:1 DURING THE TWO WEEKS ended August 238 
DOAVER csihesiseccvienetens 20.4 18.5 9.6 the average price of round steax 
POUR OING case racnrsnaseivinigecdss 28.8 Cane 18.4 went up 0.8 cent; rib roast, up 
Fal RAG: ics ccssssceiee 38.3 AO.0 igre 0.6 cent; and chuck roast, up 0.7 
HOME VION. c voaicsdssissivontads 21.4 22.4 14.0 cent. 
Tndianapolis......:... 3. AES 20.5 16.6 
Jacksonville............... 29.9 Seie 15.9 CATTLE PRODUCERS in many sections are 
Kansas City......... 5.9 21.4 15.2 facing a difficult winter. Feed is 
Little Rock....... a 26,0 20.3 14.7 scarce and high priced. Large num- 
Los Angeles......66.:.5 5. 24.1 a0 .4 3.9 bers of cattle have been sold and 
LOUISVLUG: ..csc5siiccc. 28.3 19.35 1S), are heing sold to the Government and 
Manchestetr............. 37.6 23.8 20.9 will be used for relief purposes. 
MOMBRES as. cccsssciccciconsene  BOv4 2159 14.1 Those producers who have feed for 
MALWOUKECS: «0.52.5. ..0cccsecs 000 oH ES, rR 17.5 their cattle will try to winter as 
Minneapolis............... wie ext Lt 3A many as possidle, realizing that 
Mobile............ bal tt ls ange 19: 14.5 prices will probably be higher next 
NOMOOK i. ssccsaesceseesees 36.3 28.2 22.0 spring. 
NOW HAVER.....0..:5.00000 ; 37.6 28.0 22.9 
Now OPLOONS) cccciscsccess 21.0 3.4 14.8 CONSUMERS naturally are anxious that 
New York. eer 34.7 28.9 21.0 prices do not go sky-high next year. 
NONTOIN.iecacsesssicis tenses 29.0 26.2 16:2 Yet, some increase is almost neces- 
Omaha......... eee ao a 17.3 14.7 sary. Beef has been extraordinarily 
SOUR a caiviaesearicsncevaries 28.0 18,8 14.9 Cheap for a long time. 
Philadelphia............ $5.5 29.4 Lk 
PL CTSOMO Rs... sess ececcnnes 30.2 25.8 17.4 THE CATTLE INDUSTRY has been one of the 
Portland, Me........ 38,1 26.9 me a=. most severely depressed. In August 
Portland, Ore........ 20.6 18.4 13.4 the purchasing power of beef cattle 
Providence.........:.00.: 38.2 28.0 BRR was only 58 percent of pre-war. 
MLOHMORGE  cvsvedsicescsesensunes 33.0 26.4 16.9 
ROGHOS VOR. .<6.0:00sceesese00s0s 28.8 eet Lis 
<ame C0) UC ar 31.4 ee0e L6Ne 
Be ris cesicczsasrascaiains 2034 21.0 17.4 
Salt Lake City............ 24.1 18.6 14.5 
San Francisco.............. 26.0 Sy 15.0 
Teer 4.3 aS, 15.3 
re 33.3 29.8 23.4 
NN i siicsiacevcssiawbnic 24.7 21.2 15.5 
Springfield, I11....... GPRS 18.0 15:6 
Washington, D. C. 33.8 25.2 i 
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PORK PRICES have been 


PORK 


THERE WAS A BIG JUMP in pork prices 
in August. Pork chops went up 6.7 
cents a pound from August 14 to August 
28 =- prokably one of the sharpest 
increases in retail pork prices in 
history. 


LARD went up 1.8 cents and whole hams 
up 1.1 cents a pound during the same 
period. 


rising rather 
steadily for many months. On April 
24 the average price of pork chops 
was 24.1 cents. They are now quo= 
ted at 32.5 cents -— an increase of 
35 percent. Other cuts have gone 
up almost in proportion. 


HOG PRICES AT THE FARM have also been 


increasing rapidly since the middle 
of July when the average farm price of 
hogs was reported at $3.97 per hun- 


dred pounds. By August 15 it had 
risen to $4.61. Since the 15th of 
August prices in wholesale markets 


have gone up very rapidly and while 
there is no official report on farm 
prices since August 15 there is no 
doubt that farmers have been getting 
substantially higher prices for hogs. 


RETAIL PRICES are likely to continue to 


go up somewhat in September. As usual, 
city store prices do not immediately 
reflect the changes in hog prices on 
the wholesale market. 


THE TOTAL RETAIL VALUE of all the cuts 
obtained from 100 pounds of hog sold 
in New York City was estimated at 
$11.10 on August 31; a year ago these 
preducts could be kought for $8.45. 











Averag2_ Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1934 (cents). 

Pork Chops Lard e smo. ham 
Markets lb. ib. Lb. 

United States 22.5 13.3 25.0. 
Atlanta 30.5 13.4 24.1 
Baltimore 33.5 13.6 23.8 
Birmingham A 13.0 24.38 
Boston 33.6 13.4 26.8 
Bridgeport 35.1 12.9 25.4 
Buffalo 37.1 12.4 24.6 
Butte 26.6 14.1 26.56 
Charleston, S. ST f tae 22.6 
Chicago 35.2 12.6 24.7 
Cincinnati 31.8 13.7 ee .7 
Cleveland 35.9 14.5 20.6 
Columbus 36.9 2.0 25:.0 
Dallas 30.1 iZ.9 26.0 
Denver $1.5 13.3 26.1 
Detroit 38.0 12.8 26.4 
Fall River 31.0 i2 <2 20.2 
Houston 21.8 11.4 23.4 
Indianapolis 31.8 12.5 24.5 
Jecksonville 25.1 Ea 22.9 
Kansas City 32.3 13.0 24.1 
Little Rock 29.9 : ae) 4.1 
Los Angeles Bee | 13.7 20.7 
ouisville e0.1 iZ.s eee 
Manchester i OY 13.3 25.5 
Memphis ei. 13.2 25.9 
Milwaukee 335.5 7S 23.9 
Minneapolis 34.5 15.0 ZO. 
Mobile 29.4 12.6 24.3 
Newark 36.5 12.9 29.1 
New Haven 24.6 12.4 27.8 
New Orleans 25.9 12.0 24.5 
New York 34,8 12.9 24.3 
Norfolk 27.8 12 0 22.8 
Omaha 29.0 13.3 25.0 
Peoria 32.3 is. 26.3 
Philadelphia 36.4 13.9 25.4 
Pittsburgh 35.6 13.5 aS f 
Portland, Me. oe .e i2.S 1.8 
Portland, Ore. 32.6 13.1 vd oe 
Providence 32.3 12.8 7-5 pe 
Richmond 31.6 12.8 3.2 
Rochester 36.3 12.9 25.0 
St. Louis 35.9 13.3 24.6 
St. Paul 32.6 13.2 24.6 
salt Lake City O17 14.0 26.9 
Sen Francisco 32.8 15.2 28.3 
Savannah 24.3 14.8 20.4 
Scranton 37.0 13.8 25.2 
Seatile 35.5 13.4 27.9 
Springfield, Ill. 30.4 13.5 Piso 
Washington, D. C. 35.2 13.4 24.4 
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Averace Retail Prices 


AT ete. 


1934 (cents) 











Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 

Markets ib. 1D. lb 

injited States 2S 3 10.5 18.6 
4tlanta 24.'7 16 15.6 
Baltimore 24.5 A ey > 19.2 
Birmingham 25.8 LO.'7 1S.8 
Boston 25.'7 12.3 16.0 
sridgeport 26.35 9.5 2.6 
Buffalo 7 aR = a6 20.2 
Butte. 24.2 10.3 18.6 
‘tharleston, S.C 29.8 15.0 17.5 
thicago. 29.5 9.6 20.9 
vincinnati 24.4 40.9 19.4 
Sleveland 26.5 22.7 25.8 
Jolumbus 28.2 10.8 26 
Jallas 26.3 L200 17.5 
Nenver 235.8 9.2 187 
Detroit 25.5 10.6 LBZ 
Wall River 29.7 g.2 16.8 
Houston woe 12:5 17.9 
indianapolis 21.95 11.4 2e.9 
facksonville 25.8 105.7 18.8 
Kansas City 24.4 bbe 18.3 
Little Rock.. 29.6 10.9 16.8 
Los Angeles A 9.2 I 2 
Louisville aA 11.0 19.0 
Manchester 25.6 1551 20.2 
femphis 24.5 og 14.9 
Milwaukee 26.0 9.1 19.5 
Minneapolis 25.8 Sf 1g).1 
Mobile 26.) 13.5 16.1 
Newark 25.4 bie Rae 
New Haven 27.4 a DO 18.0 
New Orleans 24.0 10.3 14.3 
New York 25.8 9.9 18.5 
Norfolk 24.9 10.3 14.9 
Umaha Ze t t.3 14.7 
Peoria 25.8 1L.S 21.8 
Philadelphia 20.7 To Ute: 
Pittsburgh. 29.5 12.8 ya ee 
Portland, Me. oie LOT L832 
Portland, Ore. 21.0 S.5 15.8 
Providence 25.8 123 20.3 
Richmond 26.6 11.6 19.1 
Rochester 23.4 a 19.6 
St. Louis 20.2 13.6 20:2 
St. Paul. : 22.9 9.6 19.9 
Salt Lake City.. 23.6 8.2 19.2 
San Francisco..... 24.7 8.8 15.3 
Savannah. 24.3 10.6 16.7 
Scranto 28.5 19.4 21.35 
Seattle... 23.4 20...1 iF 
Spr baeeietd B13: 20.0 9.8 17.9 
Washington, D.C. 25.0 19.0 1a 7 





LAM3 


CITY PRICES OF LANSB went down early 


in the summer but have gone back 
ud a little in the last half of 
August along with the prices of 
other meats. From August 14 to 
August 28 prices of lamb legs went 
un 0.4 cent, breast of lamb up 
0.2 cent and square chuck uv 0.4 
cent. 


IN WHOLESALE MARKETS the prices of 


lambs dropped rather sharply in 
July but increased again in Aug- 
ust. Fesently, farmers have keen 
sending more lants to rarzet than 
at the sare tire last year, and this 
will protably continue during the 
next six weeks. Until late in Aug- 
ust there had teen fewer lambs on 


the marxet than last year. 


THE GOVERNMENT BUYING of sheep and 


goats as a drought relief measure 
is just starting to get under way 
in September. Present plans are 
to purchase abcut 5,000,000 ewes 
one year old cr older. These pur- 
chases will be made only from 
producers who have not sufficient 
feed to maintain 


their entire 


flocks. 


LAMB PRICES WERE HIGH during the 


past winter in relation to prices 
of other foces and farm products. 
From February to May of this year 
the farm prices of lambs were 
clese to "pre-war parity". They 
have since fallen rather sharply 
until the August 15 figure is 70 
percent of "parity". Probably 
the higher prices of beef and pork 
will prevent prices of lamb from 
going down. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


PRICES OF BOTH HENS AND EGGS went up 
during the last half of August. 


THE RISE IN EGG PRICES amounted to 2.6 
cents a dozen, which is more than the 
normal seasonal increase. 


PRICES OF HENS went up 0.5 cent a pound 
which is opposite to the usual sea- 
sonal movement 


ORDINARILY POULTRY PRICES TEND TO FALL 
off a little at this time of the year. 
The marketings of poultry this fall 
are expected to be rather small as a 
result of low hatchings in the spring 
of this year. 


FOR THE SAME REASON and also because of 
the higher prices of feed, the produc- 
tion of fresh eggs this fall is likely 
to be considerably below that of any 
recent year, so prices of eggs may in- 
crease more sharply from now until De-~ 
cember than they usually do. 


AS USUAL there is a great deal of varia- 
tion in the retail price of eggs as be= 
tween one city and another. 


IT WILL BE NOTED, for example, that all 
the cities in New England report 
prices higher than 40 cents a dozen, 
while there is only one city outside 
of New England which reports a prico 
as high as 40 cents. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST and in the South much 
lower prices are reported. Spring- 
field, Ill. reports an average price 
of 24.9 cents which is just about 
half of the price in Boston. Part of 
the differences in prices are undoubt- 
edly due to differences in quality of 
eggs. 


on 








Average Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1934 (cents) 
Hens Eggs 
Markets_ ({1b.) (doz) 
United States 24.5 32.9 
LL: re 20.4 32.9 
Baltimore 21.0 34.6 
Birmingham 15.9 29.5 
OT] US ae 28.5 48.3 
Bridgeport... 29.4 42.9 
Buffalo..... 25.4 33.7 
Butte 19.4 34.0 
Charleston, S. C. a ee 29.4 
Chicago 26.3 33.4 
Cincinnati 20.8 30.5 
Cleveland 26.8 31.8 
Columbus..... 235.7 25.9 
Dallas a awe 33.8 
Denver.. 19.8 33.4 
Detroit eo.4 28.6 
Fall River 29.2 42.4 
Houston 2o.k 28.0 
Indianapolis 23.7 26.8 
Jacksonville.......... 23.8 Ky aie | 
Kansas City 20.7 vi IE 
Little Rock. 17.4 29.3 
Los Angeles... 26.4 32.0 
Louisville 19.8 21.0 
Manchester 4 ie 42.1 
Memphis..... 18.7 AE Sf 
Milwaukee 23.3 30.0 
Minneapolis 21.8 26.2 
Mobile.... 18.2 28,4 
Newark pete tee 31.5 41.0 
New Haven 32.6 42.8 
New Orleans............ 21.0 21.9 
New York 30.0 39.2 
Norfo2k........... 24.3 30.0 
Omaha... 19.9 26.3 
ol) ¢ Lae ere 20.9 20.1 
Philadelphia és 31.8 36.9 
Pittsburgh.......... 4 A Bf 32.6 
Portiand, Mo........:::.......... 27.0 44.0 
Portland, Ore. 21.4 30.2 
Providence 27.0 44.7 
REGNWORG. :; <<. :52...0.0660cccessase0 26.0 29.6 
ROcCHeBte?r..............6.:...3 26.7 33.0 
Ros MRNPTNBI ook Sasa sete sivdciecon | eee 29.2 
2) ae. | ER 22.4 25.6 
Salt Lake City........ 25.5 29.6 
san Francisco............... 31.0 24.2 
OVERTBN, \...cccccssesssscceennss 18.9 31.2 
Soe Le) 30.0 35.2 
Pe BD ois cccosswecusvaloacieises 25.2 32.6 
springfield, 111.... 19.7 24.9 
Washington, D.C. 27.6 38.6 
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Average Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1934 (cents) 
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Potatoes Onions Cabbage VEGETAPLES 
Markets Op) es) oa (ib) (fresh) 
United States 2.4 4.4 3.5 
Atlanta A | 5.0 3.1 POTATO PRICES went up 0.1 cent a pound 
Baltimore be 4.9 3.4 in the last half of August; this is 
Birmingham... 2.4 5.6 4 contrary to the usual seasonal move= 
Boston.. 1.8 4.1 3.8 ment of potato prices. Ordinarily pnota- 
Bridgeport 1.6 4.1 Sun to prices are expected to fall off as 
Buffalo 1.6 4.1 2.6 the supply of late potatoes begins to 
Buvtte...... 2.0 4.6 3.8 come on the market. However, prices of 
Charleston, S. C. ae. 5.0 rf potatoes this year are below those of 
Chicago 2.4 4.8 3.9 last year and some seasonal decrease is 
Cincinnati Ae 4.5 ove likely in September and October. 
Cleveiand. 2.9 4.3 3.0 
Columbus ree | 4.7 3.6 THE LATEST CROP REPORT indicates that po- 
Ce DE. 4.0 os 4.9 tato prospects improved during August 
1) o) Cae 2.0 4.4 Va in the eastern and north central states 
Le Os | ar is 3.8 2.4 but that they declined further in the 
Pall RAVER... .cci.cccieeccs. 1.5 4.3 3.1 far West. 
HOUSTON... .....06650: re 4.3 4.5 
Indianapolis. eS 5.0 3.4 TNE TOTAL PRODUCTION of potatoes in the 
Jacksonville... ee 4.4 2.9 United States is now forecast at 
Kansas City............. 2.5 6.4 4.8 347,000,000 bushels. 
Litt ROCK.....5.:...0060055 208 4.1 4.2 
Los Angeles.............. 1.9 2.7 2.5 THIS IS SOMEWHAT MORE THAN LAST YEAR'S 
Louisville... 2.2 4.7 3.4 small crop of 320,000,000 bushels but 
MANCRESTO?:...6....scccssscrse Lt 4.4 3.3 considerably below the 1927=tc-1931 av= 
Memphis.............. x | 5.0 3.6 erage of 366,000,000 bushels. 
M’ }waukee 1.9 4.2 2.9 
Minneapolis > | 5.1 3.4 FARMERS RECEIVED an average price of 68 
bo) cy: ARM f 4.0 3.3 cents a bushel for potatoes on August 
Newark... 16 3.9 er 15 of this year, last year on the same 
New Haven.............0...... 2.0 3.9 Se date they received $1.31 a bushel. It 
New Orleans.. 2.3 3.5 3.9 takes only a small increase in the po-= 
NOW YORK. occssssscescecsuess 2.0 4.3 3.6 tato supplies to depress market prices. 
NOPD OIN .oo Ss. bes cadecsssnsdecoes rig 4.8 5.8 
Omaha Zen 6.1 §.4 PRICES OF ONIONS AND CABBAGE each went 
Peoria... a houceiioten.! 2.4 8.4 4.0 down 0.1 cent a pound in the last half 
Philadelphia......... 1.9 4.4 x one of August. 
PECUSHUTEN.......6/0000008 1.9 4.5 ray 4 
Portland, Me. bee 6 4.0 oO 
Portland, Ore. 1.8 3.0 3.6 PRICES OF THESE AND MOST OTHER 
Providence........ LS 3.8 Fo oi VEGETABLES ARE LOW, AND NO GREAT 
Richmond. 1.6 4.9 3.6 ADVANCES ARE ANTICIPATED THIS 
Rochester.. 1.4 3.8 2.6 YEAR. THIS APPLIES ALSO TO 
St. GOude.......... 2.4 4.7 3.4 CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
et! 1.9 4.7 3.4 THE AMPLE SUPPLIES OF BOTH FRESH 
Salt Lake City LS 3.6 2.9 AND CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
San Francisco... Bit 3.4 oe MAY TEND TO PREVENT TOO GREAT AN 
Savannah. mid 4.7 3.6 INCREASE IN PRICES OF OTHER FOODS 
SOranton.............:... 1.4 4.3 2.4 THIS WINTER. 
2 2: << 2s ra | 3.5 
Boringfield, Tll......... 2.3 Bat 4.0 
Washington, D, ¢. ERY A 4.8 4,0 - 235 - 








VEGETABLES 
(fresh) 

LETTUCE PRICES dropped 0.4 cent a 
head during the last two weexs in 
August. 

THE LATE CROP WILL BE CONSIDERABLY 


LARGER than last year's — perhaps as 
much as a 25 percent increase. 
central district of California is 
shipping heavily and market Teceints 
of lettuce are above last year. 


The 


THE AVERAGE PRICE OF SPINACH went up 
little. The 
to spinach in 


number of acres planted 
the "late" 

about the same as last year. 
are still mostly from local 


states 1s 
Supplies 


sources. 


THERE WAS NO CHANGE in average carrot 
prices from August 14 to August 28. 
The production of carrots is 
timated at about 
average. 


late es- 


10 percent above 


THERE WILL BE PLANTY of 
fall and winter in 
parts of the country. 


carrots this 


practically all 


SEE ARTICLE in this issue of Consumers' 
Guide - "Now for High Food Value at 
Lowest Cost" — for further news notes 
about the supply and use of vegetab 
this fall and winter. 


les 


=- 26 — 


Average Retail Prices, 


Aug. 28, 1934 (cents) 














Lettuce Spinach Carrots 

Markets (head) (1b.) (bunch) 

United States 9.1 ee ee 
Atlanta Sa een Ne 9.9 8.3 8.2 
Baltiasre eee 11.3 13:2 5.8 
Birminghan . ieee 9.2 9.6 5.9 
Boston Ate ccuiass ee 9.4 5.1 
Bridgeport rae 20.7 10.1 4.1 
BURTALO!. .. cheatin Sie 8.6 Sl 
Butte : 8.8 8.9 5.5 
Charleston, S. C.. 11.0 8.5 9.2 
Chicago 10.2 12.9 4.9 
Cincinnati...:.....0:..3.... 9.9 ‘Eb 3.9 
Cleveland it , 10.5 9.4 4.6 
Columbus....... 21.9 12.7 4.8 
Dallas 3 11.4 6.9 
Denver... eet 1 we 12 3.0 
Detroit 9.0 4 4.6 
Fall River. : ree & a2 .4 4.9 
BAAS RAO os oss dos soe shaneeds 5.7 S24 5.6 
Indianapolis.... ion BOne 5.9 4.9 
Jacksonville 9.0 12.0 x fe 
Kansas City 9.2 10.4 5.8 
Little Rock 6.5 8.3 5.5 
Los Angeles 5.5 5.2 Sas f 
LOUiSVAIIS. ..<.cccscss.c00000: 9.9 12.0 3.9 
Manchester 2 £058 rE Be 4.8 
Memphis... mee Ua! 9.6 6.3 
Milwaukee 10.0 739 3:2 
Minneapolis Pee 9.8 9.3 4.1 
Mobile edtiaiskee See 9.8 7.9 
Newark Re ere | ef 9.4 4.1 
New Haven 9.9 5 2 5.4 
New Orleans 8.7 tae 6.3 
New York...........+.. a aD 9.7 4.6 
Norfolx Seem. | tat fs 5.4 
Ozaha 9.1 9.0 5.6 
Peoria 9.3 11.35 6.4 
Philadelphia O71 9.3 = tf 
Pittsburgh 9.9 9.4 4.5 
Portland, Me 5.7 10.5 5.4 
rtlaad, on. 4.7 6.5 3.6 
Scien: PALS Beto 10.9 10.4 5.4 
RiGhBONG .....:6sc5000000008 9.9 8.2 5.6 
Rochester..........:..... a. Seow 9.7 5.0 
BON DUS S55 eseenees evnseenes 9.4 qed 5.8 
cl: Y Care «. 40.9 8.2 4.5 
Salt Lake City........ 9.2 7.6 AB f 
saa Francisco......... 4.1 0.9 | 
DA VATIAAD iciassecccneesscesssses 9.8 8.0 9.2 
Scranton 10.1 9.5 42 
ane tan. 4.4 5.2 2.7 
0 9.0 5.4 
3 9.8 7 4 


fli. 10. 
D.C. 19. 
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Average Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1934 (cents) 











Apples Bananas Oranges 

Markets (15. ) (doz-lb*) (doz.) 
United States 5.8 22.9 Fo Ge 
Atlanta 5.4 5 50.7 
Baltimore 6.6 70 38.] 
Birmingham 7.4 *5.3 54.35 
Boston 6.< "5.6 59.3 
Brid dgepo rt 5.6 “5.9 41.8 
ffalo 4.0 rf a 35.4 
Butte 5.5 "9.0 51.5 
Charleston, S =~ 19.5 33.8 
Chicago 7.4 *6.8 37.9 
Cincinnati D.¢ "6.7 33.7 
Cleveland 4,7 *6.] 58.1 
Columbus 5.( "6.6 37.9 
Dallas -- *6.9 42.8 
Denver 6.2 *7 69 33.2 
Detroit 4.9 *5.8 40.0 
Fall River ayate, *6.3 46.2 
Houston - 19.8 37.6 
Indianapolis 5.9 *6.35 39.4 
Jacksonville 6.4 14.4 41.0 
Kansas City 6.5 ia ee 42.4 
Little Rock Loo "5.7 32.4 
Los Angeles 4.0 *6.2 16.3 
Louisville 4.4 eT oe 32.0 
Manchester 5.3 *6.0 39.4 
Memphis 7.4 *6..0 35.8 
Milwaukee 6.5 *6.6 35.6 
Minneapolis tad *8. 0 33.6 
Mobile 6.3 16.9 29.0 
Newark 6.1 24.6 40.4 
New Haven 6.0 22.6 40.4 
New Orleans 9.5 ar ae Ai Gs: 
New York ice Rone 41.9 
Norfolk a. 7A S| 38.3 
Omaha oe *8.0 34.0 
Peoria 5.9 *7 3 44.3 
Philadelphia 6.2 20.2 39.1 
Pittsburgh 4.8 25.9 39.4 
Portland, Me 5.2 eT.0 38.6 
Portland, Ore. Ae sas re 33.8 
Providence 5.2 *6\.2 42.5 
Richmond Dae 24.0 36.9 
Rochester 3.4 24.0 35.9 
St ouis 6.8 *6.6 39.9 
St. Paul oa *S, 1 35.3 
Salt Lake City 6.3 *8.0 a 
San Francisco 9.5 21.6 24.1 
Savannah 6.1 19.6 34.0 
Scranton 4.5 20.4 36.7 
Seattle 3.3 baa ar 36.3 
Springfield, Ill. 6.3 *6.7 38.0 
Washington, D. C. 6.0 23.5 39.3 





FRUIT 
(fresh) 
APPLE PRICES dropped off seasonally - 
falling o 
ing the la 
condition of the apple crop in- 


ff 0.2 cent a pound dur- 
half of August. The 


proved during August but it will 


be small. 


THE QUALITY OF THE CROP will be es- 
pecially good this year — particu- 
larly in the East where insect danm- 


age has been light. 


MORE APPLES are being shipped to 
market than at the same time last 
year. 


ORANGE PRICES also fell off in late 
August. Prices on the 28th were 
0.3 cent a dozen below those of the 
14th. This was evidently due to an 
increase in shipments. 


THE VALENCIA CROP has been rather 
large and the Florida crop is ex- 
pected to he considerably above 
last year, SO we may expect plenty 
of oranges this season. 

















Av. Retail Prices, Aug. 28, 1934, in ¢. - For news as to expected supply of canned fruits and vegetables, see pp. 5and 25, 
Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
Markets #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2 can #2 can #2,2-1/2* can 
United States 18.7. 21.6 Se le 10.4 
Atlanta 18.8 a 25.9 11.8 18.4 9.5 
Baltimore 16.7 19.4 20.2 12.5 15.9 10.4 
Birmingham 13.9 neo 24.5 10.9 20.6 9.8 
Boston 19.5 21.9 22.9 13.1 18.9 13.8 
Bridgeport 19.6 23.4 ceo 13.1 19.4 12.0 
Buffalo 18.9 Reva nad | 11.3 15.9 ae a 
Butte 19.7 peewee 24.6 ipa 16,4 11.35 
Charleston, S. C 1¢.3 21.3 22.0 10.3 16.9 9.9 
Chicago 20.9 25.1 25.8 11.6 15.8 13.9 
Cincinnati 18.0 22.5 25.2 10.4 17.8 9.8 
Cleveland 18.9 a Sf 22.9 11,8 16.8 10.5 
Columbus 19.9 25.1 25.6 9.9 16.9 10.1 
Dallas 20.8 24.7 25.8 2.5 20,4 10.5 
Denver 19.9 25.4 ZX ABs f 11.6 18.0 11.0 
Detroit 18.8 A ae f 23.4 10.5 18.4 10.3 
Fall River 19.6 28 yd da | i 16.9 i 
Houston 17.1 20.1 vd 12.0 16.0 8.4 
Indianapolis 18.6 de 25.7 ie i 16.6 10.3 
Jacksonville... 17.0 21.3 wise 11.5 15.9 8.8 
Kansas City 20.0 22.5 22.4 10.3 16.5 9.9 
Little Rock 20.5 23.9 23.8 10.9 17.4 9.8 
Los Angeles 14.9 18.7 19.4 10.8 16.4 *15.7 
Louisville 19.7 22.35 he Bo 10.1 16.0 9.5 
Manchester 19.9 23.1 23.4 12.8 17.3 12.0 
Memphis 18.1 22.0 22.0 10,1 15.3 9.0 
Milwaukee 19.3 19.6 4.5 11.8 16.9 12.8 
Minneapolis... 20.2 ee.t 23.9 10.5 17.8 11.3 
Mobile 16.8 19.2 19.2 10.8 17.4 9.4 
Newark 16.7 20.5 ei.d 11.3 16.4 10.4 
New Haven 18.8 23.0 weet 13.4 16.8 12.9 
New Orleans 18.2 22.5 22.1 Ee | 18.6 9.9 
New York i7.2 20.6 20.8 11.6 16.3 10.6 
Norfolk 17.8 25.7 25.0 0.8 15.4 8.6 
Omaha 20.0 22.4 20.1 tS 16.6 122 
Peoria 20.3 24.3 25.8 41 8 16.4 11.4 
Philadelphia 17.6 19.2 a Lao 17.4 10.8 
Pittsburgh 18,4 21.0 22.9 10.8 16.5 10.4 
Portland, Me. 20.0 25.5 25.3 11.9 17.9 11.3 
Portland, Ore. 19.0 20.0 & 13.2 i hy oe | *13.3 
Providence 18.5 20.2 en.0 12,0 i bgt 10.8 
Richmond 18.1 21.8 22.4 10.8 18.3 8.6 
Rochester 21.2 “+ Be | 23.6 11.9 15.6 11.9 
St. Louis 18.6 22.5 Se ff 10.8 17.4 9.6 
st. Paul 20.7 22.95 Xe f 11.0 16.6 12 0 
Salt Lake City 19.5 22.0 23.1 23.3 15.4 *13.5 
San Francisco 16.6 19.0 19.9 22.3 15.5 ¥*13.0 
Savannah 18.3 22.5 23.1 1i.3 19.3 9.4 
Scranton 18.9 20.9 21.8 Zo 15.8 10.5 
Seatile 18.1 19.9 2i.8 12.4 18.0 *14.4 
Springfield, I1l. 21.1 25.2 25.2 11.9 i7.8 12.9 
Washington, D. C. 17.6 20.3 “RT E 10.4 15.3 Jeet 
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- RADIO BROADCASTS 
8 or CONSUMERS 


Every FRIDAY at 3:45 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Over N.B.C. Blue Net Work 





Hear Your consumer problems 


discussed by Dr. Frederic C. 


Howe, Consumers' Counsel of 


the A.A.A., with an officer 





ee 2 of the General Federation 


Mrs. Josephine Junkin Doggett and 0rHowe 


at the microphone in Washington of Women's Clubs. 


I EE Ee ae ee. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee 
Ono dOohkh HLA WOOAOGAANAWMAAWAAhRHWNOUMr wi 


This is your opportunity to learn how to get your 
money's worth in food and other everyday necessities. 
For a brisk, stimulating 15 minutes they tell you 


— Ff 


r OhRNAKROMTOHROHAAA Dh OP EH 


what's happening to the Nation's food supply--to the 


cost of living--to unemployed consumers. Practical, 
detailed, concrete advice for You in your own buying 


problems. 


Ask your local N.B.C. station for the time of 
this broadcast. 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS' GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer's right to full and correct information on 
prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and effi- 
ciency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in 
making wise and economical purchases by reporting changes 
in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. It re- 
lates these changes to developments in the agricultural 
and general programs of national recovery. Ii reports 
on cooperative efforts which are being made by individ- 
uals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials - the farmer - is 
dependent upon the consuming power of the people. Like- 
wise the consumer depends upon the sustained producing 
power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS' GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Com- 
merce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presen- 
tation of governmental and non-governmental measures 


looking toward the advancement of consumers' interests 





Issued by the CONSUMERS COUNSEL of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SEPT. 17, 1934 











